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FO OUR PATRONS. 

With a new cap, and our frock and trowsers spic- 
and-span new, we make our new year’s bow to our 
friends and patrons, wishing them all a pleasant, 
happy, and prosperous new year, with our most un- 
feigned thanks for that patronage and support which 
has enabled us to make our appearance with that de- 
gree of respectability that redounds equally to their 
credit and our satisfaction. 

Notwithstanding the turmoils, and junketings, and 
heartburnings ef the great political campaign, our 
little bantling has pursued the even tenor of its way, 
going about like a “roaring lion,” seeking to do 
good to all who admitted it to their tables and fire- 

es, 

Andi although some zealous and mistaken seers 
have prophecied rather warm work on this mundane 
sphere this fall, yet the winds and storms, and rain 
and snow, prevail as usual, and we have the hardi- 
hood to go on with our work rejoicing ; persuaded 
that a time and season for all things will be vouch- 
safed by that Being whose mercy and beneficence or- 
der all things wisely. 

We trast we have now all’ the means and appli- 
ances to render our forthcoming volume one of the 
most useful and interesting publications that have 
yet emanated from the agriculturai press.. In addi- 
tion to our regular list of correspondents, we have 
the assurances of + from many of the for- 
mer contributors to thé™Old Genesee Farmer, first 
established on this day, fourteen years ago ; which, 
together with selections from over twenty agricul- 
taral journals, edited by the ablest men in this coun- 
try and Europe, we trust to succeed to the entire 
content of our subscribers; in fact, we think we 
incur no risk in saying, that if any of our patrons, at 





the year’s end, shall say that there is not one, or even 
fifty articles if they please, that are not each worth 
the price of our paper to him, his paper shali be free. 
all those who are our firm and undeviatin 
friends would put their shoulders to the wheel, an 
each procure us one new subscriber, it would t- 
ly assist us im being able to beautify the paper by il- 
lustrations, and extra labor in its execution. 

We ardently solicit communications from every 
observing and @xperienced farmer throughout the 
land ; and let no one forbear giving his experience 
and knowledge to his brother from fear of 
any inability or ungrammatical construction of lan- 
guage ;. as it shall be the duty of our editor to cor- 
rect any errors of this-kind, and to lick the most de- 
formed. cub into shape and coméliness. It is facts 
we want—those stubborn things—if ever so homely. 

We desire of our correspondents, that they will 
so time their subjects that they shall be in season, 
and not agitate the subject of water melons in Jan- 
vary, nor of foddering cattle, nor making cider in 
July. 

(>> Post-masters, from whom we have ever re- 
ceived the most liberal assistance, will please act ag 
agents, with the usual discount on subscriptions, 





Tas Aveany Cuntrvator, (Lurner Tocxer, 
editor and proprietor,) always comes to hand in sea- 
son. The December number ie-rich, varied, and in- 
structive : like cream cheese, it improves with age. 
On the first of January, it will join in wedlock with 
the Central N. Y. Farmer, a neat, well-bred, and 
highly-educated daughter of the western district, 
irom Rome, Oneida Co. Such a galaxy of talent 
admonishes us to “ fly round,” in these days of pro- 
gress and improvement, or we shell be of “ the 
things that were.” Our little damsel, the Genesee 
Farme™, will be “at home,” if any of the old beaux 
of the Central Farmer should call. She does not set 
her cap so high as their old flame does, now she has 
got to the metropolis. If you can’t call, leave your 
cards, (50 cents)—she will be punctual in returning 
the favor. 

Tae American Acricuttonist, (A. B. Auten, 
editor, N.Y.) This is a very valuable publication, 
and is close at the heels of our fastest nags. It 
comes of good stock, is of fine proportion and ap- 
pearance, and comes up to the scratch with a bold 
bearing and independent front. It is in every res- 
pect worthy the patronage of all those who are seek- 
ing after information how to till the earth, and make 
it “ bear exceedingly.” 
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CRUSHING OR GRINDING GRAIN FOR 
ANIMAL FOOD. 

It is a well-established fact, from actual experi- 
ment, that no stomach, either of man or beast, can 
digest the hull, or coriaceous covering of any of the 
grains, and that all the whole and unbroken kernels 
of all the grain and seeds of the vegetable kingdom, 
if uncrus and unbroken in some reey pass 
through the animal system undigested and unchang- 
ed, and are therefore wholly lost. Nothing but the 
stomach of fowls can perform that operation. 

All the grains, and even the grass-seeds, deposited 
from the roppings of cattle and horses, germinate 
and grow, as freely asif they had not passed the or- 
deal of the stomach and bowels. 

Every observing man will endorse this opinion, by 
seeing how often Indian corn passes the intestines 
of hogs and oxen unchanged : and it js particularly 
the case with swine—those gormandizing, voracious, 
and hoggish brutes, who, in their eagerness to get 
more than their share, do not grind more than one- 
half their food. It is said, and there is good author- 
ity for believing it true, that three hogs confined in 
a narrow slip, so that they cannot pass each other, 
and the first one fed with as much corn as he will 
eat, and giving nothing to the other two but the 
droppings of each other—that the second one will 
be in the best order, and the third one in good win- 
tering condition. 

Horses grind their grain better than any of the 
farm stock, except the sheep, and yet not perfectly ; 
at any rate, it cannot fail to strike every one, that 
there is great importance attached to the process of 
grinding or crushing Indian corn, as well as econo- 
my for fattening hogs, as it is important tu do it in 
the shortest time and at the smailest expense. 
Therefore, assist that curious machine, the animal 
stomach, by grinding the food, and also in cooking it 
afterwards, if you wish to arrive at the greatest re- 
sult in the shortest period of time, and at the least 
cost. 

There is no doubt but the cooking of food assists 
its digestion one-half in point of time; hence the 
necessity of using that auxiliary in fattening ani- 
mals, as in consequence you relieve the digestive ap- 
paratus of one-half its labor, enabling the animal to 
consume and digest twice the quantity of food it 
could in the raw state. The animal fattens twice as 
fast, or somewhere in the neighborhood of that ra- 
tio, when the fcod is ground and cooked. 








FODDERING ON THE GROUND. 


Mr. Eprror,—What a miserable and wasteful po- 
licy it is to fodder cattle on the bare earth—the 
winds scattering it over the whole yard—the cattle, 
in wet weather, running over it with their dirty feet, 
and entirely wasting one-half the food that is fed to 
them ! . 

Some provision of rack or box should always be 
made for that purpose. Where none is prepared, 
and no convenience exists for that purpose, the 
neatest operation we have observed is this: take 4 
posts of 3 by 4 scantling, 6 feet long ; board them 
up on four sides, 2 feet 9 inches from the bottom, 
and 6 feet square ; nail a 6-inch strip across the top, 
to strengthen them, and then two strips of the same 
wi dth diagonally from corner to corner, forming an 
X on each side, compelling the creature to eat in 
the center of the frame. Four cattle can feed at 
each, and if the master creature offers to move, they 





simply change places by traveling one-quarter 
round. It can be easily moved from place to place, 
and, if well made, is very durable. m. &. 





Orniewn or Isapenna Grapes in AmErica.—The 
Isabella grape is named from Isabella Gibbs, the wife 
of Colonel Gibbs, distinguished as a man of great 
scientific attainments, and whe, during a residence 
in France through the revolutionary war, was ena- 
bled to collect one of the most valuable cabinets of 
minerals of his time; the collection having. been 
made from the public sales of the effects of guillo- 
tined noblemen, . His. cabinet. was purchased by 
Yale College, at the time of, or soomafter, the last 
war. Mrs. Gibbs, some forty years or so since, 
brought the grape from North Carolina to Brooklyn, 
and from her specimen the grapes in this part of the 
country have sprung. This grape has since been 
cultivated in Europe very extensively. 

To Remepy Cast-tron Stoves, THAT Smoke 
rrom Cracks or Bap Firtine.—Take 1 part of 
fine salt and 2 parts of hard-wood ashes; beat them 
together with water till of the consistence of mor- 
tar. Fill the open places, then heat it up, and it 
will remain as hard as the iron, until, by long stand- 
ing without heat, it attracts moisture, and beébmes 
soft. B. M. 

{(=~ Editors of papers, to whom we send this 
number, who publish our prospectus or notice our 
publication and terms, with such remarks as they 
shall deem our due, will receive the Farmer in ex- 
change. 

(> In this number we make copious extracts 
from Mr. Colman’s reports of his tour in Europe, 
connected with the farming thereof, hoping thereby 
that farmers generally may be induced to give Mr. 
Colman their support. We refer to another part of 
our paper for the terms. 

(> We shall forward this number to many per- 
sons who are not our permanent subscribers, both 
on our own motion and at the suggestion of their 
personal friends. To those who are pleased with 
the work, and forward the subscription price of 50 
cents, free of postage, before the Ist of April, it 
will be continued; in all other cases it will be dis- 
continued. 

Tue Manezt.—This troublesome disease, which 
shows itself by cattle rubbing themselves and by 
eruptions, is cured by washing them in the water in 
which potatoes have been boiled. 

Cuttivate Winter Appies.—Mr. J. R. Pell, of 
Ulster Co., N.Y., has an orchard containing 20,000 
apple trees of one kind of fruit—the Newton Pippin. 
Last year he gathered from his trees 1,700 bris. ap- 
ples. Part of the crop he sold in the N. York market 
at $4 per barrel, and the remainder were sent to 
London, and sold at $9 per barrel. 

(> To keep a fellow out of mischief, there is 
nothing like giving him plenty of hard work. “ An 
empty mind is the devil’s work-shop,” says an old 
and true proverb. 

To make Yettow Burrer iy Winter.—Put in 
yolk of eggs just before the butter comes, near the 
termination of ‘the churning. This has been repeat- 
edly tried, and it makes veryfine sweet butter. It 
is kept by many as a great secret, but its great va- 
lue requires publicity. — Boston Cultivator. 

(> Posrmasrers, by law, are allowed to for- 
ward money and order publications, free of expense. 
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MONROE COUNTY. 


The annnual meeting of the Monroe County Ag- 
ricultural Society was held at the Rochester Seed 
Store, on Wednesday, Dec. 11th. 

Owing to some misunderstanding as to the hour 
of meeting, the number present was not so large as 
usual, 

The following gentlemen were elected officers 


for 1845: 
President, 
Jonn H. Rostnson, of Henrietta. 
Vice- Presidents, 
Elisha Harmon, Wheatland, 
Caleb K. Hobbie, Irondequoit, 
Frederick P. Root, Sweden. 
James P. Fogg, T'reasurer. 

Henry M. Ward, Recording Secretary. 
Thomas H. Hyatt, Corresponding Secretary. 
TOWN COMMITTEES. 

Wheatland—Jira Blackmer, Wm. Garbutt, Geo. 
Sheffer. Chili—Wm. Pixley, Jacob Strahan, John 
K. Ballentine. Riga—James R. Flinn, Aretus 
Adams, Alfred Fitch. Ogden—Miles Landon, 
Marcus Adams, Jesse Harroun. Sweden—W. E. 
Skidmore, Seth P. Staples, Asa Rowe. Clarkson 
—Dr. A. Baldwin, Frederick 8. Church, David For-, 
syth. Parma—Isaac Chase, Roswell Atchinson, J. 
M. Webster. Greece—Geo. C. Latta, Robert H. 
Brown, Hall Colby. Gates—Matthias Garrett, Wm. 
Buel, Wm. Otis. Brighton—Romanta Hart, C. F. 
Crosman, Nathaniel Hayward. Henrietla—W. C. 
Cornell, Geo. L. Beckwith, Elihu Kirby. Rush— 
Thomas Wright, Guy Markham, John B. Steel. 
Mendon—Abraham Cole, Ezra Davis, E. H. Barnard. 
Pittsford—E. Sutherland, Luther Bushnell, Marvin 
Hopkins. Perinton—Gideon Ramsdell, Zerah Burr, 
John Ayrault. Penfield—Samuel Miller, Elias 
Beach, Jonathan Baker. Webster—Byron Wood- 
hull, Wm. Holt, Alpheus Crocker. Irondequoit— 
H. N, Langworthy, John McGonagal, Benj. Wing. 
Rochester—E. Darwin Smith, J. M. Whitney, J. H. 
Watts, E. B. Strong, E. Wolcott, Samuel Miller, 
John Longmieur, B. F. Smith, Amos Sawyer, P. 
Barry, Thomas Weddle, Wm. Kidd, Jas. P. Fogg. 

A very interesting report was read by L. B. Lang- 
worthy, Esq., from the Committee on Farms. 

A committee of three were appointed to obtain 
and publish the excellent address of Dr. Lee, deliv- 
ered before the society, with the report of the com- 
mittee on Farms, and the proceeding of the society. 

After it was made known that Wm. Garbutt, Esq. 
of Wheatland had obtained the premium for the sec- 
ond best farm, it was announced, that he had directed 
the premium of #8 to be added to the funds of the 
society. 

Wherefore, it was resolved, ‘hat the thanks of 
the society be tendered to Mr. Garbutt for his gene- 
rous donation ; with the hope that his honorable ex- 
ample may find a response from others—thereby 
increasing the funds for farther usefulness. 

James H. Watts, Esq., offered the following reso- 
lutions, which were passed unanimously : 

The members of the Monroe Agricultural Soci- 
ety present, having learned that M. B. Bateham, 
Esq., long a devoted friend to the cause of agricul- 
ture amongst us, had removed to Columbus, Ohio, 

It was resolved, That we, as members engaged in 
the same cause in which Mr. Bateham has so long 
acted with us, and as editor of the New Genesee 


mencement—regret his removal from amongst us; 
but at the same time wish him God speed in his new 
undertaking at Columbus, Ohio, where he has gone 
for the of conducting an agricultural paper. 

Resolved, That the President of the society sign 
the above resolution, and that a copy be forwarded to 
Mr. Bateham, after its publication in the Genesee 
Farmer. 

Report of the Committee on Field Crops. 

At a meeting of the executive and special commit- 
tees, on the 11th December, the following crops were 
offered for premiums: 

The committee cannot but regret that the applica- 
tions were so few, especially after having experienc- 
ed so fruitful a year in almost every department of 

ricultural labor. It seems as though the wits of 

1 men had gone a “ wool-gathering” to Texas, Or- 
egon, or some other region except their farms, if 
weare to judge by the meagre number who have 
made known their success in their farming opera- 
tions, for the past year, to this committee, and th 
were unable to assign any reasons for the bachwant- 
ness or neglect, except that the recent political cam- 
paign, with its excitements and call upon the time 
and attention of all classes, has obliterated all re- 
membrance of the necessity of taking the proper 
measures to com; ly with the law, to enable them 
to enter their crops for premiums ; for it is perfectly 
within the knowledge of many members of this com- 
mittee, that several large and important crops were 
made by members of this society, who through neg- 
lect of measuring and certifying the same, were ex- 
cluded from entering for competition. 

To John McGonagal, of Irondequoit, they award 
the second premium (there being no competitor) for 
the best two acres of wheat, of 45 16-60 bushels per 
acre, of the Red Chaff Bald variety, $7. 


Statement of Mr. McGonegal’s Wheat Crop. 


The kind of soil on which my crop of wheat 
was grown, is a sandy ‘oam. The previous crop 
was wheat, which I harvested two years before and 
seéded with clover in the spring before harvesting. 
The next summer, after the clover began to. head, I 
turned in my cattle, and soon after commenced plow- 
ing the lot which has about fifty acres in it; that 
part measured off was plowed about the middle of 
June. About the first of August harrowed over 
well; cross plowed the last of August; plowed 
again the second week in September, and sowed the 
11th and 12th of September. There has not been 
any manure drawn on for ten years, except piaster, 
which I sowed on the clover in the spring before 
plowing. I sowed about one bushel and eight gts. 
per acre of the Red Chaff Bald variety ; limed be- 
fore sowing. Harvested some of the last days in 
August, which was cut with a sickle, bound and put 
up in three or four days, and drawn into the barn and 
thrashed the fore part of September, and measured, 
The expense I cannot come at very exactly, as it 
was plowed with the rest of the field each time. 

Plowing three times, . ° ° @5 25 

Harrowing, . ° ° ° - 2 63 

2} bushels of Seed, ‘ ° ° 3 25 

Reaping, binding and setting u - 4 

Drawing in, ° ° ° ° - 85 

Thrashing and cleaning,. . . 7 





Whole expense, . ° ° - $23 63 
I certify that the above is a true and correct state- 
ment according to the best of my knowledge. 





Farmer, also an officer of this society from its com- 


JOHN McGONEGAL. 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this, 11th day 


of December, 1844. 
WILLIAM SHEPARD, J. P. 





To Rufus Beckwith, of Henrietta, for the best 
acre of corn, of the large eight rowed variety, of 
126 bushels per acre! of shelled corn, the first pre- 
mium of $7. 

Statement of Mr. Beckwith’s Corn Crop. 

The kind of soil on which my crop of Corn was 

rown, is a dark gravelly loam, approximating to 

lack sand. The previous crop was wheat, 2 years 
previous seeded with timothy, and pastured two 
years. No manure to previous crop. Manure to 
this crop about thirty wagon loads of coarse barn 
yard manure, Plowed once about eight or ten inch- 
es deep, and harrowed tnoroughly the first days in 
May. Planted the first week in May in drills about 
three feet six inches apart, and from twelve to eigh- 
teen inches in the drill, The seed was the large 8 
rowed variety ; dropped about four grains in a hill, 
and used about three pecks of seed to the acre.— 
Cultivated between the drills for first hoeing, and 
plowed two furrows between the drills the last hoe- 
Ing, (there were many hills missing, having been 
destzoyed by worms.) Cut the stalks by tcpping 
the corn in September. Harvested about the first 
of October by husking on the hill or drills, and took 
from the same ground 20 cart loads of pumpkins. 

The whole expense per acre of producing and 
harvesting the crop as near as can be stated, inclu- 
ding the value of the manure and seed, the labor of 
men and teams at cost, or at current rates of wages, 
would not exceed fifteen dollurs. 

I certify that the above is a true and correct state- 
ment, according to the best of my knowledge. 

RUFUS BECKWITH. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this thirtieth 
day of November, 1844. 

ELIHU KIRBY, J. P. 





To John M‘Gonegal, of Irondequoit, for the sec- 
ond best acre of corn, of the 10 and 12 rowed vari- 
ety, of 85 13-56 bushels per acre, the second pre- 
mium of #5. 

To Adin Manly, of Clarkson, for the best acre of 
oats, of the black and white variety mixed, of 873 
bushels per acre, the second premium (there being no 
competitor) of $3. 

Statement of Mr. Manly’s Oat Crop. 

The kind of soil on which my crop of Oats was 
grown, is clay loam. The previous crop was Corn, 
and the quantity of manure to previous crop 10 loads 
of barn manure from-barn yard in the spr ng Ma- 
nure to this crop, twelve loads of the same kind and 
plowed in. Plowed once in April, harrowed once on 
the second day of May, and sowed the third day of 
May, broadcast, harrowing twice. The kind of seed 
was black and white, about half and half, four and a 
half bushels per acre. Harvested 20th of August, 
with cradle. 

The whole expense per acre, of producing and 
‘harvesting the crop, as near as can be stated, inclu- 
«ling the value of the manure and seed, the labor of 
amen and teams at cost, or at current rates of wages; 

Plowing, harrowing, sowing and harrow- 





ing seed, . ° , ° @3 873 
Harvesting, thrashing and manure, . 7 25 
Whole expense, .* » Bll 123 





I certify that the above is a true and correct state- 
ment, according to the best of my knowledge. 
ADIN MANLY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this twenty- 
third day of November, 1844. 
SALMON WEBSTER, J. P. 
L. B. Lanewortny, 
Rawson Harmon, 
Natuanret Haywarp, 
The next meeting of the society will be held at 
the office of the Genesee Farmer, over the Seed 
Store, on the second Tuesday in February, at 11 
o’clock, A.M. 
The Farmer, Democrat, and Advertiser are re- 
quested to publish the proceedings of this meeting. 


Committee. 





Mr. Eprror :—Having had, during the past year, 
something of a crop of wheat to dispose of, I 
have found an amount of difference in the weight 
of my wheat by scales at different mills, which I 
cannot account for; and I would feel obliged if 
you can inform me whether the scale-beams of 
wheat scales in your city and vicinity are sealed.— 
Perhaps you, or some of your correspondent:, can 
inform the farming interests, if they can with cer- 
tainty rely upon correct weights in a matter of so 
much importance to them. 

Yours, &c., A Farmer. 

Victor, Dec. 16, 1844. 

Although we never had great confidence in the cor- 
rectness and delicacy of the Platform Scales owing 
to their peculiar construction of short leverages 
and oscillations, yet for large weights and articles not 
over valuable, we have heard of no complaints, when 
well constructed ; we also know that the City Seal- 
er often resets and adjusts them. Currents of air 
striking the large hopper in which millers weigh, 
from above or below, can easily make a great differ- 
ence in the result. We shall be glad to hear from 
our correspondents. Ep. Farmer. 





Beans ror Saeer.—If you have any beans on 
hand which are unfit for culinary purposes, in con- 
sequence of being mouldy or rancid, wash them 
carefully and give them to your sheep. A gilla day 
will be of more benefit to them than a pint of corn. 
Beans, for sheep, even in this condition, we consider 
equal to the best corn in any state.—.Me. Cultivator. 

Upon the above, Dr. Lee, of Buffalo, remarks : 

“The Cultivator tells but half the story. Whyis 
a gill of beans better for a sheep than a pint of corn? 
This is an important problem, and one that not one 
flock-master in a thousand can answer. If the ob- 
ject be to form fat sheep, then the remark that beans 
are worth more than corn, is not true—for corn 
contains more of the fat-fcrming elements than 
beans. But if the object be to form muscle and 
wool, then the remark is true. Beans contain more 
of the elements of wool than any other cultivated 
plant. Hence nature, ever true to herself, has en- 
dowed the sheep with a taste for this plant which is 
denied to the pig.” 


Cuemistry.—Prof. Dewey is giving a course of 
very interesting Lectures on Chemistry, with ex- 
periments, at the Collegiate Institute. The lectures 
are delivered on Tuesday and Friday evenings at 7 
o'clock, P. M. A ticket for two dullars will admit 
a gentlemen and lady to the course. This is a rare 
opportunity offered to the citizens of Rochester and 
its vicinity for acquiring a knowledge of chemical 
attraction, electricity, &c. &c. 
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From the Cultivator. 
COLMAN’S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. 


The second part of this work has made its ap- 
pearance. Tne great difficulty of procuring the in- 
férmition sought, in an exact and authentic form, 
amiJst the em )arrassments and inconveniences which 
surround a stranger, are mentioned as reasons why 
this portion of the work has so long been delayed.— 
Mr. Colman says he cannot promise his third and 
fourth numbers at any particular time, but assures us 
that no unreasonable delay shall be permitted. He 
has yet to visit Ireland, some of the counties of 

cotland, the dairy portions of ~~ and the flax 
ani hop dist:icts. In the spring he intends to visit 
the continent, and hopes to be able to return to this 
country in the autumn. 

Tho first division of the number before us, is 
devoted to a-continuation of remarks on the llot- 
ment system. Under this head, many useful facts are 
given,showing the large amount of sustenance which 
the soil, under proper management, is capable of 
yiel ling—though, as Mr. C. says, it is probable that 
the “utmost productive capacity of an acre of land, 
in any crop, has not yet been fully determined.” 

An instance is mentioned where a man had sup- 
ported him:elf, wife and son, from two acres of laud, 
for which he paid a rent of $45,60; and in the 
cours? of seven years, saved enough from the pro- 
duce of his two acres to purchase two acres at $144 
to #192 per acre. In another case, six acres under 
spade cultivation, is stated to have given an average 
of 52 bushels of wheat per acre. Another witness 
brought before the Parliamentary committee, testi- 
fied that on the estate of Lord Howard, Barbot Hall, 
Yorkshire, twenty-eight bushels of wheat had been 
obtaine] from a quarter of an acre; being at the 
rate of 112 bushels per acre. Mr. Colman thinks, 
however, that the accuracy of this statement may be 


An instance is mentioned where a man in Sussex, 
John Piper, who occupied four acres, and kept two 
cows, worked one of the cows ina cart, by which he 
makes an annual saving of $24. Notwithstanding 
the cow is worked, “she makes eight pounds of but- 
ter per week, besides furnishing some milk for the 
family.” 

Great pains are taken in all classes to save the 
manure. Nothing is wasted. The animals ate stallfed, 
and only turned into a yard a few hours a day for ex- 
ercise. Brick or stone tanks, well cemented, are sunk 
near th= cow-stables and pig-sties, for the reception 
of all the liquid manure. “The contents of these 
tanks, on becoming full, are pumped into a small cart 
with a sprinkling box attached to it, like that used for 
watering streets in cities, and distributed over the 
crops, always with the greatest advantage, and with 
effects immediately perceptible.” All which Mr. 
Colman saw, convinced him that there is no necessi- 
ty of impoverishing the soil, but that under the right 
minagement, it will keep itself in condition, and be 
ever improving. The allotment system, though so 
evidently beneficial to the poorer classes, is strongly 
opposed by the farmers in general. In relation to 
the causes of this opposition, it is alleged that the 
farme~s are not willing to lessen the dependence of 
the laborers on them for support—that the great 
crops obtained under such nice cultivation, con- 
trasted with those of the farmer, tend to throw the 
latter into the shade, or by proving what the land is 


unwilling to see the laborers appear in the markets 
in competition with themselves. Mr. Colman ob- 
serves, that whether these reasons actually exist or 
not, “ the motives named are but too consistent with 
the weakness and too o/ten unrestrained selfiishness 
of human nature. Every man certainly has a fair 
right ‘to live,’ and the duty of every just man is to 
‘let him live.’ Blessed be the day, if come it ever 
should, when every man willl earn that his own true 
prosperity is essentially concerned in the prosperity 
of his neighbor, and that no gratification on earth, 
toa good mind, is more delicious than that which is 
reflected from the happiness of another, to which he 
has himself been instrumental.” 

Some of the allotments are managed by men who 
act in the capacity of school teachers, and the schol- 
ars, who ate boys from eight to fourteen years of 
age, perform the labor of cultivating the crops— 
working on the farm a given number of hours each 
day in return for their instruction, The system 
works well, both for the boys, and the condition and 
product of the grounds, Yet Mr, Colman feels 
constrained to add his “strong conviction that the 
education of the laboring classes is not viewed with 
favor by those who move in a higher condition of 
life.” “ Every approach, therefore,” he continues, “in 
this direction, is likely to be resisted ; and this feel- 
ing of superiority pervades, with an almost equal in- 
tensity, every class in society, above the lowest, 
from the master of the household to the most men- 
ial beneath whom there is any lower depth. Edu- 
cation is the great leveler of all artificial distinctions, 
and may therefore be well looked upon with jeal- 


a 

TEEPING SeEps.—Considerable has been said, 
during the past year, of a mode of steeping seeds, 
introduced by Mr. Campbell, of Scotland. Mr. 
Colman introduces one or two letters from Mr. 
Campbell, in reference to this subject. The steeps 
he employs, are sulphate, nitrate, and muriate of 
ammonia, nitrates of soda and potass, and combina- 
tions of these. One experiment given, is in sub- 
stance, the following. Some earth was dug up six 
feet below the surface, which was totally destitute 
of organic matter. It was sown with seeds which 
had been soaked in these solutions, and produced 
plants with seven or eight stems each, while plants 
from the unprepared seeds produced no more than 
three stems each. They had not reached maturity 
when this statement was given, and of course, the 
relative yield of grain coul/ not be told, 

Spaps Hussanpry.—This mode of cultivation 
seems to be extending itself in Great Britain, and 
under the cheapness of hand labor which there pre- 
vails, is found fully remunerating. The principle is 
the same as that of subsoil plowing. The best tool 
for the work, is a three pronged fork, 14 inches 
deep, and 7} inches wide. This works easier than a 
spade, and pulverizes the ground better. Though, as 
Mr. Colman observes, spade husbandry cannot be 
generally introduced into the United States with 
advantage, yet he says there are some cases in which 
it might be found profitable, such as on farms where 
the poor are kept. In England, no farm is ever con- 
nected with a pauper establishment, and some cau- 
tion is there used, lest those establishments be found 
too comfortable and attractive. Mr. Colman cites 
the example of a man in New England, who from 
only seven acres of land, sells annually $2,500 





capable of producing, may induce the landlords to 
raise their rents. Besides, it is said the farmers are 


worth of produce, 
Conpition or Lasorers,—Mr, Colman says, “it 
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is with England a question of tremendous impor- 
tance, what is to become of the vast accumulations 
of people, which are continually increasing here at 
the rate of from seven hundred to a thousand per 
day. * * * The subject, it appears to me, and 
perhaps erp from my being unaccustomed to a 
condition of things in any degree resembling it, is 
daily assuming a fearful aspect; Ido not mean of 
danger to the government, for the government seems 
never to have been stronger, but fearful in its bearings 
upon the public peace, the public morals, the securi- 
ty of property, and the state of crime.” Mr. C. 
does not pretend to offer a remedy for this state of 
things, but seems to think the allotment system the 
best which has yet been devised, as it is, at ali 
events, capable of improving, to some extent, the 
laborer’s condition, 

Proeress or AGricutTure.—Under this head, 
Mr. Colman gives an interesting description of the 
great improvements which have been made and are 
still going forward in England, by means of drain- 
ing, irrigation, &c. Of the live stock, he speaks in 
the highest terms, but does not go minutely into this 
subject, intending to take it up by itself hereafter. 
He speaks not of the cattle as seen at the cattle 
shows, but as they are seen every Monday in the 
Smithfield Market, and at the other smaller markets 
and fairs in various parts of the kingdom. He says 
‘here are cattle and sheep of several different breeds, 
and all of remarkable excellence of their kind ; I do 
not say perfect, for that, in almost all cases, would 
be assuming too much, but leaving very litle to be 
desired beyond what has been attained. Their con- 
dition and form, their symmetry, their fatness, are 
admirable ; and each breed is seen retaining its dis- 
tinct properties; and what is most remarkable, 
showing how much can be done by human art and 
skill, in improving the animal form and condition, 
and bringing it to a desired model.” 

AppuicaTion oF STEAM TO AGRICULTURE.—The 
application of steam to the plow, so far as Mr. Col- 
man has heard, has not been attended with much 
success. Steam engines are extensively used in 
some sections, for thrashing grain. In the Lothians 
of Scotland, it is said that the use of steam power 
for this and other purposes, saves one quarter of the 
horse power required on the farm. A very impor- 
tant item, as the keeping of horse teams is the 
greatest single source of expense to the British far- 
mer. A six horse steam power, usually thrashes 
from 30 to 40 bushels of grain per hour. Mr. C. 
suggests that in the prairie districts of our western 
country, wherever coal can be had, steam power 
might be advantageously used for many farm pur- 
poses. 

A very important use of steam power in Britain, 
is the conveying of live stock to market by means 
of steamboats and railroads. Cattle are brought in 
immense numbers to Smithfield market by these 
conveyances, without loss of condition—sometimes 
the distance of seven hundred miles. Mr. C. thinks 
no parties have suffered injury from railroads. 
Contrary as it may be to all theories, the farmer 
near market is not injured, though the distant one is 
largely benefitted. 

Tue Increase or Acricutturat Propucts in 
Britain, is shown in a very striking light. The av- 
erage importation of wheat into England from 1801 
to 1810, when the population was set down at 17,- 
442,911, would have given a fraction over one peck 





pniation was 19,870,589, the quantity imported 
would have given less than a gallon and a half to 
each person. From 1831 to 1835, the population 
was 25,000,000, and the quantity imported would 
have given to each person one gallon. Taking the 
three years 1833-4-5, the importation would have al- 
lowed only one pint and one fifth to each consumer, 
This will give some idea of the immense produc- 
tion and resources of that little island. Under a 
fast increasing population, as before mentioned, the 
dependance on foreign supply, has been constantly 
growing less. 

Among the means of improyement, Mr. Colman 
remarks that the Royal Agricultural Society is an 
efficient organ. It was instituted in 1837. It has 
begun the establishment of an agricultural library 
and museum, the object of which is to exhibit spe- 
cimens of agricultural productions which are capa- 
ble of preservation, seeds, plants, grasses samples of 
wool, mineral manures, models and drawings of im- 
plements, &c. &c. Mr. Colman remarks that he 
has often urged the establishment of agricultural 
museums in the United States, especially in the ca- 
pitals of the States, where the different legislatures 
assemble. The suggestion is a valuable .ne.— 
Cannot our New York State Agricultural Society 
profit by it ? 

The management of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety at its exhibitions, is spoken of as admirable in 
many respects. Mr. C. says—“ every possible ef- 
fort is made to secure an impartial decision among 
the competitors ; for besides that they are not suf- 
fered by their presence to influence the examiners, 
the examiners themselves are selected from among 
persons as far as possible disinterested, and not like- 
ly to be influenced. They are chosen, likewise, 
with a special reference to their character and quali- 
fications, to the nature of the subjects submitted, 
and every pains is taken in this way, to secure the 
greatest aptness and talents. The name of the 
competitor is not given if it can be avoided, but only 
the number of the article presented. The rules of 
admission and competition, are stringent and abso- 
lute, and no exceptions are on any account allowed.” 

The Highland Agricultural Society in Scotland, 
and the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, are 
both spoken of as excellent institutions, similar in 
their objects and management to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England. 

Mopvet Farms.—Mr. Colman notices some of 
these. He has visited that at Glasnevin, near Dub- 
lin, and furnishes some highly interesting particulars 
in regard to it. In connexion with this establish- 
ment there is also an agricultural school, where 
young men receive such an education, theoretical and 
practical, as fits them to pursue the occupation of 
farming to the best advantage. The young men 
work in the field about six hours per day. Mr. C. 
had the gratification of listening to an examination 
of fourteen of these young men, brought out of the 
field from their labor, and declares that “it was em- 
enently successful, and in the highest degree credit- 
able both to master and pupil.” The products of 
this model farm, as given by the superintendent and 
teacher, are quite remarkable. Seven hundred and 
twenty bushels of potatoes rer acre, are given as an 
average crop. The superintendent states that the 
largest crop he ever obtained, was in a field where 
the sets were three feet aparteach way. Medium 





to each person. From 1811 to 1820, when the po- 


sized potatoes, planted whole, are preferred to cut 
ones. The experiment had been made, and the dif- 
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ference between the whole potatoes and cuttings 
was marked and obvious in favor of the former.— 
The cattle on the farm are soiled. Italian rye grass 
is mentioned as one of the best articles for feeding. 
It is cut four times in a season, yieldirig at eac 
cuttifig a good crop. Lucerne is sometimes cut five 
times. The Scotch potatoe oat, and the Hopetown 
oat, are the varieties of this grain here raised.— 
They yield an average of 80 bushels per acre, and 
weigh about 44 Ibs. per bushel. 

The typographical execution of the second Part of 
Mr. Colman’s work, is very perfect, and though the 
matter is somewhat miscellaneous, it is of a nature 
calculated to interest not only the agricultural, but 
general reader. The style is exceedingly chaste 
and agreeable, and a most beautiful moral tone per- 
vades the whole. His remarks on the condition of 
the laboring classes in England, show how vastly 
superior are the advantages of that class in this 
country. 





COTTON BEDS. 

We have received from J. A. Grurnsey, Esq. a 
copy of the “ Southron,” published at Jackson, Miss., 
containing some remarks on the advantages of cot- 
ton for bedding. These advan may be summed 
up as follows. It is claimed that “it is the cheap- 
est, most comfortable, and most healthy material for 
bedding, that is known to the civilized world.” In 
addition to these, may be named “ superior cleanli- 
nesomvermin will not abide it—there is no grease 
in it, as in hair or wool—it does not get stale and 
acquire an unpleasant odor, as feathers do—moths 
do not infest it, as they do wool—it does not pack 
and become hard as moss does—nor does it become 
dry, brittle and — as do straw or husks—and it 
is in many cases medicinal.” It is said not to cause 
that lassitude and inertia, which is produced by slee 
ing on feathers. People not acquainted with it, 
have supposed they had been sleeping on the best 
feathers when in fact their beds were made of cotton. 
The relative cost of cotton compared with feathers, 
hair, &c. may be seen from the following statement : 

“Cost of a Hair Matrass.—They are generally 
sold by the Ib. and cost from 50 to 75 cents per Ib. 
30 or 40 Ibs. will cost #15 or $20, 

Wool.—30 tbs. of wool, at 30 cents per lb. $9 ; 
12 yards ticking, at 124 cents per yard, $1,50; la- 
bor, thread, &c., 2,75. Total $13,25. 

Feathers.—40 lbs. feathers at 30 cents per lb., 
$12,00 ; 15 yards ticking at 12} cents per yard, 
1,874; labor, &c. 2,75. Total 816,62}. 

Cotton.—30 lbs. cotton at 8 cents per /b., $2,40 ; 
12 yards ticking at 124 cents per yard, $1,50 ; labor, 
thread, &c., #2,75. Total #6,65.” 

It is recommended to run the cotton through a 
“picker,” where one can conveniently be obtained, 
before using. This gives it additional cleanliness 
and buoyancy. , 

The substitution of cotton for bedding throughout 
the United States, would be an immense saving, be- 
sides opening a new avenue for that article to an 
extent according to the estimation of the writer, 


MUSTARD SEED. 

We have recently purchased from J. H. Parmlee 
of Ohio, a part of his crop of brown mustard seed, 
raised, as he informed us, on 27 acres of good rich 
land, prepared with as much care as is usually be- 
stowed upon Wheat land. The crop was well work- 
ed during the season, and when near ripe was cut 
with aaies, laid on sheets or wagon covers, hauled 
to, the barn in sheets, and there thrashed out and 
fanned. 

He has delivered to us a part of the produce of 27 
acres of land, 114 barrels, containing 882 bushels 
45 lbs. of brown mustard seed, weighing 52% lbs. 
per bushel, making 20,100 lbs., for which we = 

im 8 cents per lb., making $1,608,00 ; and he has, 
he says, 100 bushels of tailings, which he estimates 
will clean up 75 bushels, say, 50 lbs. per bushel, 
making 3750 lbs. at 8 cents, 300,00. 

Produce of 27 acres of brown mustard seed, 
#1,908,00, or $70,66 per acre. 

The time is not far distant, if not already at hand, 
when the interests of the American farmers will be 
best promoted by devoting a portion of their time 
and land to the raising of many crops which are now 
imported from countries refusing (except when 
their own crops fail) the surplus of the American 
farms, and thus not only raise the price of their 
grain crops by diminishing their quantity, but se- 
cure to themselves a large amount of money which 
is annually sent out of the country to purchase 
these crops: mustard seed is one of them, which 
can be raised here to a profit, and for which, if the 
seed is delivered clean and in good order, the de- 
mand will be found very active and certain. 
Respectfully, 

. C. Fer. & Broruer, 





P-| THREE HUNDRED SPINNING WHEELS IN 


OPERATION ON BOSTON COMMON, 
In an address delivered before the Caledopia (Vt.) 
Agricultural Society, by Henry Stevens, in which 
the importance of affording suitable encouragement 
to domestic manufactures is very forcibly set forth, 
the author says : 

“We find in the American Annals, an account of 
the anniversary of a society for encouraging indus- 
try, held 1753, on which occasion Boston Common 
presented a novel sight. In the afternoon, about 
300 young female spinsters, decently dressed, ap- 
pearing on the Common at their spinning wheels, 
which were placed regularly in three rows, and a fe- 
male was seated at each wheel ; the weavers also 
appeared cleanly dressed, in garments of their own 
weaving. One of them working a loom on a s 

was carried on men’s shoulders attended with mu- 
sic ; an immense number of spectators were pres- 
ent at this interesting spectacle. The Rev. Dr. 
Cooper preached a discourse, and a collection was 
made for the benefit of the institution. Ladies of 
Boston whirling three hundred spinning wheels |= 
These were afterwords the matrons who refused 
British tea, and who never saw a piano. Wonder 





equal “to more than two of the largest crops of 


if a thousand delicate ladies could not be seen in the 





cotton ever produced in the United States.” —~Culti- 
vator. 





Hurrah for the girls of ’44, cried a politician at a 
caucus. No, no, hurrah for the girls of 16, respond- 
1 oe and the sentiment was enthusiastically 
cheered, ‘ 


city, at their pianoes, where one old fashioned rosy 
damse! could be found at the healthy exercise of 
the spinning wheel ?” 

Mr. Stevens adds—“The woman who manufac- 
tures for her own household, and one piece of goods 
to sell, does more to retain the solid coin in our 
State, than all the banks, or the great financiers.” 
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BEES.—IMPROVED COMMON HIVE. 

It is a good time during these long evenings to 
think about our Bees, and to look over the product- 
iveness or otherwise of the result of the past season 
as a part of the farm stock. The season of 1843 was 
a bad year for the produce of honey, and although 
they swarmed well, yet owing to the great drouth 
that pervaded this region, they barely produced food 
enough for their own subsistence, without producing 
but very little to spare to their protectors. The 

t year has been the most singular that I have 

own in twenty years’ experience, with respect to 
swarming, and the complaint is general in the west- 
ern country as far as heard from, without exception. 
Bees wintered well, considering the quantity of hon- 
ey they made last year. The season opened fair and 
every thing went on prosperously, until the period 
of swarming, for which every preparation seemed to 
be ready; they “hung out” day by day for four or five 
weeks, when they gave up emigrating, and concluded 
not to “go to the west” this year. As faras I am 
advised, not over one quarter of the hives swarmed 
at all, and one half of those ran away. 

The only cause of failure that came under my 
observation, and the only reason that I can give, is 
that on those days which were warm enough, and 


when I had made preparation for several swarms,” 


there invariably came up either a cold wind or clouds, 
or rain, and this state of things continued until the 
young queens were killed by the old ones, and the 
new colonies were obliged to domesticate with the 
parent hive. This year cannot be counted a prolific 
one for honey, owing to the August and September 
dronth: many growers have not filled one set of boxes, 
in the patent hive, which in good seasons fill two. 

A new modification of the common hive has lately 
been introduced, which completely disposes of the 
necessity of allowing the bees to choose their time 
and disposition to swarm, and yet increases the num- 
ber in an equal ratio, without loss or the danger of 
losing them. 

To explain it, take for instance a common square 
hive and saw it in two parts from top to bottom, then 
put it together with four Dowell pins and a hook 
and staple on each side to fasten it together again. 
Across each half are fixed some thin pieces of slats 
to keep the bees from constructing their combs con- 
tinuous, and acress the hive. Put aswarm of bees 
into them in theasual manner. The next year when 
they show a disposition to swarm, have another hive 
on the same plan, with the pins and hooks exactly 
alike ; then slip down two pieces of tin or sheet iron 
of the size of the hive, and divide them; then, by 
the help of an assistant, add one of the new halves 
to each, and you have two swarms, each with room 
to work, and so do as often as they show signs of 
swarming. It does not seem important whether you 
have got a queen with each or not, as both parts have 
brood comb and they will immediately provide them- 
selves with one; and the principle may be applied 
to the patent hive with drawers as to the old fash- 
ioned plain hive. I believe it to be the subject of a 
patent right, and is sold at a fair price to all appli- 
cants. L. 





Antuer’s Lapres’ Macazine ror Jancary.—The 
first Number of the new Volume has been received. 
It is a splendid number, and embellished with two 
engravings, “Joan of Arc,” and the “Bridge of 
Doon.” The editor and printer have evidently tried 
to see what they could do. It is destined to take a 
high rank with the lovers of light literature, 





BOARD OR RIBBON HOUSES. 

Mr. Epiror,—During the past season we erected 
a house upon the plan now coming into practice in 
this section. The best way to make myself under- 
stood, will be to tell what we did, and how we did it. 

The house is 40 by 24 feet, and about 12 feet high. 
The lower or main story is 8 feetin theclear. The 
sills are laid upon a good wall, The boards or rib- 
bons used for the superstructure, are of hemlock, 4 
inches wide and 1 inch thick. These are laid one 
upon the other, in the same manner as brick work, 
care being taken to break joints, The pa:titions 
should be carried up and worked into the wall with 
the main body. The door and window frames should 
be put in at the time, and worked to, but they should 
not be nailed in, or in.any way fastened ; otherwise, 
when the mass settles, it will break owt the nails. [ 
should merely put in some of the ribbon, which 
could be taken out when the permanent fiames are 
to be put up. Allowances must be made for settling. 
If the boards are seasoned, 3 inches will probably be 
enough ; but if green, at least 6 ought be allowed. 

The partitions should be designed so as to stieng- 
then the middle of the wall. We have two in ours, 
dividing into three rooms, two of 14, one of 12 feet 
in width. The partitions are carried up to the roof, 
and a plate dispensed with, though a ridge pole is 
necessary. The boards were nailed with 8 penny 
nails, except four or five of the last courses, which 
were thickly nailed with 10’s. The outside we have 
sided up, and the inside we shall plaster directly upon 
the wall. It makes a very warm and cheap house. 
The only alteration we shall make in the next will 
be to saw the timber 14 inches thick instead of 1 in, 
In every other particular, it is right. Some plaster 
outside ; but as we had never seen any done in that 
way, we did not like to risk it, especially as the sea- 
son was getting late. Thus far it has answered our 
most sanguine expectations. 

Danien, Dec. 1844. 


We attended on Thursday evening, Dec. 19th, 
the first of a course of six lectures to be delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Holland. His subject was the 
character of Mahommed. It was well attended, and 
listened to with the utmost attention. The lecturer 
appeared to follow Carlyle generally, in his views 
of the character of Mahommed, giving him a high 
place among the heroes of the world. The next lec- 
ture will be delivered on Thursday evening, Dec. 26, 
subject, the character_of Luther. If the lecturer 
will speak a little louder, he will oblige one, at least, 
of his many hearers. F. 








A young man without money is like a steamboat 
without fuel. He can’t go ahead. Among the la- 
dies, he’s like a moon in a cloudy night—“ He can’t 
shine.” “ And,” adds our devil, “a printer with- 
out money is like a bob-tailed bull in fly-time.” 
Mercy !—.Miner’s Ex. 

A sectarian writing the life of a deceased brother, 
says that “he early got the world under his feet.’ 
That probably means that he was able to go alone 
sooner than babies in general, as the world is under 
the feet of every person that stands erect. 

Why are globes used in schtols like a man who 
supposes every one to be honest? They are a su- 
perficial view of the world. 

Why was Benjamin Franklin the tyrant of the 
elements? Because he ruled the lightnings with a 
rod of iron. 
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PITTS’ SE 


This machine is so well known in Western New; 
York, and its merits have so often been recorded in 
the principal agricultural papers of this and other 
states, that it is not deemed necessary to give a de- | 
tailed description of the engraving which we here | 
present, any further than to say, that it mageaeeete 
the machine constructed in a convenient manner to 
attach to any common thrasher. which converts it 
immediately into a perfect machine for thrashing 
and cleaning grain at one operation. 

Before Mr. Pitts modified his machine, so as to at- 
tach it to the common thrasher now in use, a ma- 
chine could be obtained only in connection with the 
cylinder ; and many, who had good thrashers, could 
not afford to throw them away, and purchase a new 
machine. But this improvement seems to meet the 
wants of every farmer who owns the common 
thrashing-machine, and desires to thrash and clean at 
the same time. 

It is worthy of remark, that this is the first ma- 

ine ever constructed, in this or any other country, 
that can be conveniently attached to the common 
thrashing-machine. No alteration is required to be 
made, except the addition of a small pulley on the 
cylinder shaft. It receives the straws and grain as 
fast as they are thraslied, and elevates them to any 
desired point; and while passing through the ma- 
chine, the grain is cleaned fit for market. 

A large number of these machines have been ma- 
nufactured and sold at Rochester, N. Y., the past 
season, which we learn have given the most perfect 
satisfaction. 

Mr. John A. Pitts, one of the patentees, resides 
in Rochester, and is prepared to furnish machines, 
or give any desired information relating to the im- 
provements. 














Employment is necessary to man : if agreeable, | 
it isa pleasure ; if useful, a happiness. 
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JACK FROST. 


BY Miss H. F. GOULD. 


The frost look'’d forth one still, clear night, 
And whisper’d, “ Now J shall be out of sight; 
Sv through the valley and over the height 
In silence Vil take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train— 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise, in vain: 
But I'll be as busy as they.” 


Then he flew to the mountain and powoer'd its crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dress'd 
In diamond beads ; and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fea- 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those that slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept: 
Wherever he vreath'd, wherever he stepp’d, 
By the light of the moon, were seen 
Most beautiful things: there were flowers and trees ; 
There were bevies of bids and swarms of bers ; 
There were cities with temples and towers; and these 
All pictur'd in silver sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair— 

He peep'd in the cupboard, and finding there 

That ali had forgotten for him to prepare, 
“ Now, just tu set them a-thinking, 

TN bite this basket of fruit,” said he ; 

“ This costly pitcher I'll burst in three, 

And the glass of water they've left for me 
Shall “ click,’’ to tell them I'm drinking!’ 





MR. CHARLES W. BRIGGS, of Rochester, 
will call on the farmers of Monroe County, during 
the months of January and February, oe sub- 
scriptions for the GENESEE FARMER. 'e be- 
speak for him a kind reception among our friends. 

e want one thousand subscribers in Monroe, and 
with the assistance of the friends of agriculture can 
easily obtain them. 
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Tue CuaracTEeR anp IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE. 
—4n Address delivered before the Tompkins Co. 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Oct. 5, 
1844, By Esenezer Mack. Published by order 
of the Society. 

A copy of this address, in a neat pamphlet of 16 
pages, has been sent to us by the author. It is one 
of the best digested and most ably written produc- 
tions of the Lind, that has lately appeared. The 
author belongs to that praiseworthy class of individ- 
uals which has done so much towards giving a fresh 
and powerfu! impulse to agricultural improvement 
within a few years~ individuals who have retired 
from the turmoil of political life aiid the cares and 
anxieties of active business, to the peaceful and in- 
vigorating pursuits of agriculture.* It may be re- 
garded as one of the happiest omens of the times — 
one of the surest indications of the future growth 
and em eed of this country —that so many men 
of capital not only, but of energetic and skillful bu- 
ness habits, are bringing their accumulated means 
and their successful experience and their vigorous 
minds all to bear upen the great and momentous 
subjects of agricultural improvement and rural 
economy. The idea that a man who is too igno- 
rant and stupid for any other calling, may make a 
good ——~ a farmer, is proven to be a gross fallacy 
by the daily evidences we have before us that they 
are most successful in the pursuits of husbandry who 
are the best informed, and who possess acute, inves- 
tigating and energetic minds. 

The author glances at the condition of agriculture 
in the “ palmy days of Greece and Rome,” and shows 
that the sages and heroes of those days were not 
only proud of the title of “agricalturist,” but were 
well skilled in the science, maxims and practice of 
agriculture, whose fundamental principles were the 
same then as now. He traces the progress of agri- 
cultural improvement in Great Britain, showing that 
“while vast improvements have been there accom- 
plished, in every branch of husbandry—while science 
and practice have brought forth abundant fruit of 
their united skill, doubling within the last twenty- 
five years, the yield per acre of grain and hay, doub- 
ling within the same time the number of domestic 
animals, and enabling the farmers to keep twice as 
many upon the same amount of food as they did — 
while the finest cattle, horses and sheep of improved 
breeds, are sprinkled in numerous herds over her 
fertile meadows,— while the lordly and privileged 
owners of the soil, and the wealthy tenantry of 
large estates have been greatly profited —the mass 
of the people — the actual operators — still labor in 
unrequited toil. Amid this scene of present and 
progressive improvement, Great Britain presents in 
her agricultural aspect the sad anomoly of a rich and 
prosperous country and a poor and degraded popula- 
tion! It is not, however, to be denied that within 
the last half century, through the spirit of agricul- 

* The author of this address (like the creat apostle of agricultu 
tal improvement—the late Judge Buelf,) devoted the earlier part of 
his life te the arduous and perplexing duties of conducting a politi- 

cal newspaper, together with somewhat extended operations of a 

more profitable nature. And after serving the people of bis county 

& district in the capacity of Representative and Senator, in our State 

Legislature, and occupying other etations of honor and trust, in a 

manner no less advantageous to them then creditable to himself, he 

retired a few years since with a handsome competence, to enjoy the 

ursuits of rural life upon Itis farm, which is situated on a command- 
ing eminence near the village of Ithaca, overlooking that beautiful 
town, and commanding ome of the most lovely views of rural beauty 
that weever beheld. The production before us shows that the in- 
fluence of rural life, with its practical pursuits, is calculated to en- 
hance the power of genius, and to give renewed vigor and brilliancy 
toa mind already gifted. 





tural improvement and philanthropic zeal which has 
been exerted in behalf of popular education, both in 
Great Britain and on the continent of Europe, the 
condition of the toiling millions has beeen greatly 
ameliorated.” 

| After glancing at the improvements making in 
‘France, in the various departments of husbandry, 
through the means of experimental farms and libe- 
ral donations from government to aid in disseminat- 
ing the elements of Spreutvural knowledge and 
science, the results of which have been already ex- 
hibited in the fact that France has doubled her pro- 
duct of wheat, and now produces more annually 
than Great Britain and the United States together— 
and showing that in Flanders, “by a systematic and 
skilful plan of cultivation, combining the plow with 
the apike husbandry, upon small farms of from forty 
to fifty acres each, nearly the whole face of that 
country has been made to present the features of 
garden cultivation” —-the writer draws a very gra- 
‘phic picture of our own highly favored country, 

A statistical table is given showing the amounts 
of the several produets of the soil in the United 
States annually, exhibiting an aggregate value of 
about 800,000,000 ! 

The address states that Mr. E. J. Ayers, of 
Tompkins Co., has raised the past season jifty-seven 
bushels of wheat to the acre! Farmers of the Gen- 
nesee Valley, ‘do you hear that ?’ 

Qn the importance of having small farms well til- 
led, in preference to large ones half eultivated, the 
writer has some very just and appropriate remarks. 
The idea that the renowned Cincinnatus, who has 
been kept “plowing” in the speeches of orators 
and statesmen from his day to this, should have had 
but siz acres to plow, must be somewhat amusing 
to the advocates of “thousand acre farms.” 

Those who are in the habit of ridiculing what they 





term “book farming” and all modern improvements, 
are admirably hit off by an allusion to the olden 
times, when “ horses drew by the tails, and oxen by 
the horns ; and men went to mill with the grist in 
one end of the bag, and a stone in the other.” 

On the importance of improvement in our stock, 
the writer says, “the means of improving our do- 
mestic animals, as well by improved native breeds 
as by imsportations, are becoming ample.” And very 
justly adds, “it is as easy to raise a good animal as 
it is to raise a poor one. It involves little if any 
more expense, while the satisfaction and the profits 
are greatly increased.” 

May we not hope that our author will often favor 
his agricultural friends with the fruits ef his experi- 
enced and prolific pen ? T. H. H. 








To Extract THE Essentiat O1L FROM ANY FLOW~ 
er.—T'ake any flowers you like which stratify with 
common sea salt in aclear earthen glazed pot. When 
thus filled to the top, cover it well and carry it to the 
cellar. Forty days afterward, put a crape over a pan 
and empty the whole to strain the essence from the 
flowers by pressure. Bottle that essence, and ex- 
pose it four or five weeks fo the sun, and evening 
dews to purify. One drop of that essence is enough 
to scent a whole quart of water. * 











Aromatic Beer.—Teke 20 drops of the oil of 
spruce, 20 do. wintergreen, 20 do. sassafras. Pour 
2 quarts of boiling water upon the oils, then add 8 
quarts of cold water, 14 pints of yeast. Let it stand 





two hours, and then bottle. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF AN EXTRAORDINARY 
PORKER. 


We give below, from the New England Farmer, an 
extract from a report of the committee on swine, at 
the late meeting of the Essex Agricultural Renita. 
We presume it is from the pen of the chairman, F’, 
Poole, Esq. If the tribe of sus aper don’t get im- 
mortalized, it will not be for the want of comic hu- 
mor in the histories and descriptions of him by the 
wits of old Massachusetts. It is apparent now, that 
the lamented Lincoln left his mantle behind him. 

“ Linn, too, has her share of swinish honors, de- 
rived from the extraordinary merits of a single indi- 
vidual of the race, of whom the committee have it 
in their power to present a biographical sketch. 
We are indebted to Mr. John Alley 3d under whose 
patronage this individual was reared and educated, 
for some particulars of his life. 

“ Of his origin we know but little, except that he 
was the son of his mother, who died suddenly when 
he was a few months old, and left him an early or- 
phan. He became remarkable for his rapid growth 
and the excellence of his appetite, and soon arrived 
at that middle age of swinehood when his porkship 
appeared a living epitome of good nature and good 
living. He continued to expand in size until he be- 
came a Daniel Lambert of the race, and possessed 
great weight in swinish society. He was a solid 
character, and his specific gravity was only equaled 
by the gravity of his demeanor—indeed, there was 
nothing waggish about him—®out his tail. He now 
became a worthy member of the I. O. of Fat Fel- 
lows, and attained to their highest degree. His cor- 

ulency prevented him from traveling, and although 

e had never been to roam, (Rome,) he was familiar 
with the rich stores of ancient and modern Grease. 
The state of the money market gave him no con- 
cern, and he cared little for the rise and fall of 
stocks, except corn-stalks, which he always appeared 
anxious to get down. He early acquired a disgust 
for party politics, by observing the greediness with 
which some partisans have thrust their snouts into 
the public swill-pail. He even thought that some 
aspiring individuals had much better have a sty in 
their eye than the White House at Washington. 
In his political views there seemed to be something 
like inconsistency. He was in favor of protection, 
and was a ravenous advocate of home consumption. 
He also favored large corporations, and at the same 
time was a strong advocate of retrenchment, and de- 
lighted in cutting down celeries, He never was a 
candidate for any public station, and it is believed 
that his modesty would have prevented him from ac- 
cepting the offer of any office, from that of Commit- 
tee on Swine down to the President of the United 
States, 

“ Notwithstanding he was ten feet long, from ex- 
tremity to extremity, the event proved = was not 
long for this world, and in his last extremity no 
friend was found to save him from the hand of the 
assassin. He was rapidly increasing in size until the 
time of his departure, which was in November last, 
at the age of two years and six months. At the 
post-mortem examination of his remains, it was 
found that his enormous bulk had reached the weight 
of more than twelve hundred pounds! What prodi- 
gality of fatness was there! What a mass-meeting 
of pork, concentrated in a single individual! The 
county of Essex challenges the world to produce 
his equal. Mr. Alley informed us, with great appa- 
Tent sincerity, that he subeisted mainly on raw In- 





dian meal and potatoes—but the committee had sup- 
posed it more likely that he lived on green turtle 
soup and pound-cake, with an occasional meal of 
boiled salmon and canvass-back ducks.” — American 
Agriculturist. 





From the Cultwater. 
BOOK-FARMING—A FACT. 

“T want to know if you believe in this book-farm- 
ing)’ said a neighbor, as he walked into the room 
where [ sat reading the Cultivator, 

“ Be sure I do,” was the reply, 

“ Well, I don’t ; I never took an agricultural pa- 
per in my life. There is B. S., of W——, who came 
into this country fifteen years ago, and had to buy 50 
acres of land oncredit. He has cleared that up, and 
added from time to time, till he now owns two hun- 
dred acres—has gvod buildings, and money at inte- 
rest, Healways has good crops. He has averaged 
twenty-five bushels of wheat to the acre for several 
years: it is the same with all his.other crops. 
While his neighbor E. W. has not raised more than 
seven bushels of wheat to the acre, and some of his 
other crops he never harvests. I would give more 
for the experience of B. S. than for all the book- 
farming and farming by rule in the world. © 

“Very well, sir, now let me have a word. This 
‘experience’ of B. 8., of which you speak, (i. e., 
the method he adopts to raise twenty-five, where his 
neighbor raises seven bushels of wheat, and other 
crops in proportion,) if written out and published, 
would be the very essence of book-farming, which 
you so much despise, and might benefit others as 
wellas you. And then, secondly, I know this B. 8. 
also, and it gives me pleasure to inform you, that he 
is a regular subscriber to, and constant reader of, 
three standard agricultural papers—the Cultivator, 
the New Genesee Farmer, and the Western Farmer; 
while this same E. W. will not have an agricultural 
paper in his house, partly because he does not ‘be- 
lieve in book-farming,’ and partly because he cannot 
afford to take such a paper.” 

Here the man suddenly remembered his errand, 
which was to borrow an improved harrow, a plan of 
which I had found in my paper, and which he was 
pleased to say, “did the work so much better than 
mine,” [his]—so the subject was dropped. I intend 
to speak to him again, ere long. 

Ohio, Oct., 1844. 


MAPLE SUGAR, 


My manner of making sugar is, to have tubs, and 
all connected with sugar-making, clean and sweet. 
My next object is, to boil as soon as possible after 
the sap has run from the trees. In clarifying, I use 
for 50 lbs. of sugar one pint of skimmed milk, put 
into the syrup when cold, and put over a moderate 
fire until it rises, which should occupy 30 or 40 mi- 
nutes, then skim and boil until it will grain ; after 
which I turn it into a tub, and after two or three 
weeks bore a hole in the bottom of the tub, and turn 
on alittle cold water ; and in a few days the molas- 
ses will drain out, and leave the sugar dry, light, and 
white. Riga, Oct. 3,'44. ALFRED FITCH. 


We can bear testimony to the excellence of Mr. 
Fitch’s sugar, having eaten it at his house with 
strawberries and cream, and seen it exhibited at the 
State and Monroe co. Fairs. The operationis simple 
and effective, and well worth the notice of sugar- 
makers.—-Ep. Farmer. 
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KEEP OUT OF DEBT. 


Let every young man and youth read and remem- 
ber the following : 

“Of what a hideous progeny oi ill is debt the fa- 
ther! What lies, what meanness, what invasions of 
self-respect, what double-dealing! How in due 
season it will carve the frank, open-face into wrin- 
kles—how, I.ke a knife, ’twill stab the honest heart. 
And then its transformation! How it has been 
known to change a goodly face into a mask of brass : 
the man into a callous trickster! A freedom from 
debt, and what nourishing sweetness may be found 
in water ; what toothsomencss in a dry crust ; what 
ambvosial nourishment in a hard egg. Be sure of it, 
he who dines out of debt, though his meal be a bis- 
cuit and an onion, dines in ‘the Appollo.”* And 
then for raiment—what warmth in a thread-bare 
coat, if the tailor’s receipt be in the pocket ; what 
Tyrian purple in the faded waistcoat, the vest not 
owed for ; how glossy the well worn hat if it cov- 
ers not the aching head of a debtor ! 

Next, the home sweets, the out door recreation of 
a freeman. The street door knockers fall not a 
knell on his heart ; the foot on the stair case, though 
he live on the third pair, sends no spasm through his 
anatomy ; at the rap at his door, he can crow forth 
“come in,” and his pulse still beat healthfully, his 
heart sinks not into his bowcls. See him abroad !— 
How confidently, yet how pleasantly, he takes the 
street ; how he returns lock for look with any pas- 
senger; how he saunters, now meeting an ac- 
quaintance, he stands and gossips! Bnt then this 
man knows no debt—debt that casts a drug in the 
richest wine ; that makes the food of the gods un- 
wholesome, indigestible ; that sp inklos the banquets 
of Lucullus with ashes, soct in the soup of an em- 
peror ; debt, that 1 ke the mcth, makes valueless furs 
and velvets, enclosing the wearer in a fastening pris- 
on, (the shirt of Nessus was a shirt not paid for :) 
debt, that writes upon frescoed walls the hand writ- 
ing of the attorney, that puts a voice of terror in the 
knocker ; and makes the heart quake at the haunted 
fireside : debt, the invisibl2 demon that walks abroad 
with a man, now quickening his steps, now making 
him look on all sides like a hunted beast, and bring- 
ing to his face the ashy hue of death, as the uncon- 
cious passenger looks glancy upon him! Poverty 
is a bitter drought, yet may, and sometimes with 
advantage, be gulped down. Though the drinker 
make wry faces, there may, after all, be a whole- 
some goodness in the cup. But debt, however cor- 
teously it be offered, is the sup of a syren, and the 
wine, spiced and delicious though it be, an eating 
poison. The man out of debt, though with a flaw 
in his jerkin, a crack in the shoe leather, and a hole 
in his hat, is still the son of liberty, free as the sing- 
ing lark above him ; but the debtor, though clothed 
in the utmost bravery, wht is he but a serf upon a 
holiday, a slave to be reclaimed at any instant by his 
owner, the creditor ? 

My son, if poor, see wine in the running spring, 
let thy mouth water at a last week’s roll, think a 
threadbare coat the only wear, and acknowledge a 
whitewashed garret the fittest housing place for a 

entleman. Do this and flee debt. So shall thy 
art be at peace and the sheriff be confounded.” 





_ Guano—The first cargo of Guano ever received 
in this country, arrived in New York in the month 
of Dec., 44. 





A Corres Piantation.—A coffee estate is indeed 
a perfect garden, surpassing in beauty aught that 
the bleak climate of England can produce. 

Imagine more than three hundred acres of land 
planted in regular squares with evenly pruned shrubs, 
each containing about eight aces, intersected by 
bioad alleys of palms, oranges, mangoes and other 
beautiful trees ; the inte:stices betwe@n which are 
planted with lemons, pomegranates, cape je:samines, 
tube roses, lilies, and various other gaudy and fra- 
grant flowers ; while a double ct:ip of guinea grass, 
or luscious pines skirt the sides, presenting a pretty 
contrast to the smooth red co'l in the centre, seru- 
pulously kept fiee from all verdure. Then the beau- 
ty of the whole wh le in flower. That of the coffee, 
white and so abundant, that the fields seem cove:ed 
by flakes of snow ; the fringe like blossoms of the 
ose apple ; the red of the pomegranate and Mex'can 
rose , the large scarlet flowers of the pinon, which, 
when in bloom, covering the whole tree with a flam- 
ing coat, is the richest of Flora’s realm ; the quaint 
licio’s trumpet-shaped flowers painted yellow and red, 
and bursting in bunches from the blunt extremeties 
of each leatiess branch ; the young pine apples with 
blue flowrets projecting from the centres of their 
squares ; the white tube roses and double cape jes- 
sainines ; the gaudy yellow flag, and a score of other 
flowers, known to us only by the sickly tenants of 
the hot house. 

And when some of the flowers have given place 
to the ripened fruit, and the golden orange, the yel- 
low mangoe, the lime, the lemon, the luscious cai- 
mito and sugared zapote ; the mellow alligator pear, 
the custard apple and the rose apple, giving to the 
palate the flavor of otto of roses; when all these 
hang on the trees in oppressive abundance, and the 
ground is also covered with the over-ripe, the owner 
of a coffee estate might safely challenge the world 
tor a fairer garden. Nor must this be thought the 
appearance it presents for only a short period. The 
coffee has successive crops of blossoms, five or six 
times in the winter and spring, and on the orange, 
the ripe fruit and the young green fruit, are often 
seen at the same time ; while several of the shrubs 
-_t plants bloom nearly all the year.—JVotes on 


The following resolution has been submitted to 
Congress, by Col. Pratt, of New York : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of War be allowed 
to loan such marquecs and tents as he my think 
proper, whenever officially requested by any regu- 
larly organized State Agricultural Society, to pro- 
mote the convenience of the farming and mechani- 
cal community, and the public generally, at the an- 
nual agricultural fairs an! cattle shows in the differ- 
ent states of the Union—it being distinctly un‘er- 
stood, that such state societies shall be responsible 
for all loss or damage, an/ that the articles be taken 
and returned salely without any expense to the ge- 
vernment. 


The Liverpool Agricultural Society has offered a 
premium of fifty pounds to the landlord who shall 
produce off his estate a full, well-grown, fat and con- 
tented agricultural laborer, and whose children are 
well fed and can read and write. 

Agriculture is the art of raising crops—husband- 
ry the art of preserving and expending them. 
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HORTICULTURAL DAPARTMENT. 
r BY P. BARRY. 
HORTICULTURE. 


Ir is our design to devote, henceforward, a limited 
portion of our columns, to matter pertaining exclu- 
sively to Hoiticulture, with a view of pressing, to 
the be:t of our ability, its impo: tant claims upon the 
attention of our readers, and to furni-h regula:l 
euch piacticable and seasonable information as will 
appear to us best adapted to promote its general 
advancement. 

The planting, management and improvement of 
orchards, the culture of garden fruits, culinary veg- 
etables, as well as ornamental gardening, will all be 
treated upon at the appropriate seasons, and to as 
great an extent as the space allotted to these pur- 
poses will admit. 

We are not unaware that in Western New York 
there is a very considerable amount of excellent fruit 
cultivated, and many well managed and tasteful gar- 
dens. Indeed, we feel no he-itation in saying, and 
we take a pride in doing so, that there is not another 
portion of the United States that would compare 
with it in these respects, considering that the pio- 
neers are yet living who reclaimed it from a savage 
state. But, notwithstanding this, Horticulture may 
be said to be in a state of complete infancy ; for one 
instance of a well cultivated orchard of choice select 
fruits, ther eare ten that are nuisances instead of ben- 
efits, —they do not pay for the land they occupy. 

The cultivation of vegetables is equally, and per- 
haps more neglected. We have, ina large majority 
of instances, in passing around the country, found 
the vegetable garden the most forbidding spot on 
the farmer’s premises, rich in little else but weeds. — 
We feel confident that this will not long be the case. 
It only requires that sufficient attention be directed 
to this subject to cause it to be fully and fairly appre- 
ciated ; and improvement must and will fellow. 

In connection with these remarks we had prepar- 
ed a somewhat lengthy article, setting forth the ad- 
vantages that may be derived from bestowing a 
proper degree of attention to these departments of 
rural economy ; but the want of space compels us 
to withhold it for the present. The subject, how- 
ever, is of great importance to the agriculturist, and 
we will bring it forward before the arrival of spring. 

In urging, as we will from time to time, the im- 
provement of Horticulture, we will take occasion 
to do so on other grounds besides that of mere 
uility. There are pleasures and moral influences, 
resulting from it that lay the strongest claim to our 
attention. Throughout the wide range of human 
pursuits, not one presents itself so directly to our 
ideas of rural happiness as the labors of the garden. 
Itis inseparably associated in our m‘nds with what- 
ever man has done to beautify the surface of the 
earth, and to it we owe the innumerable luxuries 
that contribute so largely to the comfort, enjoyment 
and ornaments of civilized life. There are persons 
in the world so absorbed with notions of utility 
or profit, whom it would be difficult if not impossi- 


their dwelling. We would not treat the opinions or 
feelings of any man on this or any other subject 
with disrespect. Still we are sorry to meet with 
such, as we have often done, and we could not avoid 
the mortifying conclusion that they had permitted 
the groser elements of their nature to extinguish the 
purer and better, Mr. Coiman, in his chapter on 
“ Ornamental Shrubs and Flowers,” alludes to this 
matter in his own style. He says, “When a man 
asks me what is the use of shrubs and flowers, my 
first impulse always is to look under his hat and 
see the length of his ears, I am heaitily sick of 
measuring everything by a standard of mere utility 
and profit ; and as heaitily do I pity the man who 
can see no good in life but in pecuniary gain, or the 
mere animal indulgences of eating and drin«ing.” 

Whether the subject has any connection with the 
length of the ears, or not, we concur heartily in 
sentiment with Mr. Colman. 

The planting of trees and shrubs and the embel- 
lic>hment of our gardens by ornamental culture, cre- 
ate sources of unspeakable pleasure for ourselves, 
families and friends, and besides is a work of genuine 
patriotism, for our country should be beautiful as 
well as great and wealthy. The man who plants a 
row of beautiful trees by his dwelling, raises mon- 
uments to his taste, that will endure fresh and green, 
yielding shade and shelter, when the most costly 
mansion he can erect shall have crumbled to dust and 
been forgotton. 

The love of garden labor and of flowers is natural 
to the young, and every parent, however humble 
may be their sphere of lie, should make every pos- 
sible endeavor to cherish that love and promote 
and strengthen its developement, as assiduously as 
he would guard their bodily health. He will, thereby, 
increase and strengthen their attachments to home, 
refine and elevate their minds, retain them from vain, 
idle and vitiating amusements and company, and have 
the happiness of seeing them grow up with habits of 
taste and industry, useful pad exemplary members 
of society. 

The Laptss, however, are true and universal ad- 
mirers of Flora, and if the men of America were but 
true to their character for gallantry, they would 
make greater exertion and greater sacrifices to grat- 
ify this elegant and innocent taste. Indeed we think 
in addition to the gallantry of the thing, its wtility 
is susceptible of prgof. 

A certain female writer, we forget her mame, re- 

marks that “to the ladies of the creation, flowers 
are a boon beyond all price, and if the gentlemen 
knew it, to them through their wives. The lady who 
is fond of her garden, and delights in the cultivation 
of it, will not seek expensive pleasures abroad.— 
Home is everything to her, and if her husband is wise 
enough to encourage her taste, he is a happy man.” 
What say you to this, gentlemen? We believe 
there is a valuable truth there, and would advise all 
who have not already done it, to try it — try it. 
In the absence of any special or combined effort 
to promote Horticultural improvement, it is the duty 
of all who feel an interest in this matter to labor, by 
precept and example, as far as their influence ex- 
tends. Every man and woman who desires to see 
improved gardens and orchards in their neighborhood, 
can if they wish do much towards attaining it, and 
we respectfully call upon them to be active in doing 
so. * 
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THE BLIGHT IN THE PEAR TREE, 

In Hovey’s Magazine of Hoiticulture, for Dec., 
we find a long article of fiiteen pages on this subject, 
by the Rev. H. W. Beecher ot Indiana, in which he 
speaks of the various theories of the cause hereto- 
fore advanced, at much length. Some, he says, are 
mere imaginations ; some only ingenious, and some 
go near what he supposes to be the truth, that it is 
hardly possible to imagine how the di. covery was not 
made. This shows that Mr. Beecher believes the 
discovery actually made. His theory seems to be a 
derangement of the fluids, produced by sudden and 
severe frosts coming on trees in the fall, while in a 
vigorously growing state, as they are sometimes 
when we have waim weather and copious rains in 
aatumn —such was 1843. 

The sap, he says, descending slowly, in conse- 
quence of its own thickened and diseased state, the 
injured condition of the sap vessels, accumulates at 
the junction of fruit spurs and forks of branches, and 
remaining there, has the same effect as girdling on 
the branch, by obstructing the passage oi the sap in 
the vessels. The sap elaborated above this part and 
descending by it, becomes contaminated and carries 


the discase into other parts cf the tree by means of 


the circulation. Mr. Beecher, in support of this 
theory, instances several pear o:chards where the 
late growing kinds, and those stimulated to late 
growth by artificial causes or otherwise, have invari- 
ably suffered most by the blight, whilst those matur- 
ing their wood early from natural properties or from 
being planted on high sandy gravelly soil, escape in 
a great measure, and in most cases‘entirely. 

Ve must have recourse to much more observation 


and inquiry before we speak with any degree of 


confidence on this subject. At present we must say 
that we doubt very much the correctness of the 
theory. 

In the Mt. Hope Nurseries, there are several thou- 
sand pear trees of various ages, from 1 to8 years 
old, and highly susceptible of blight from this new 
cause, yet there has never appeared the slightest in- 
dication of it, while the disease has been committing 
serious depredations in the immediate vicinity on 
large trees, much less likely to suffer, because less 
excited to growth by high cultivation. We have 
seen many trees killed by this disease, that had not 
grown a foot in two or three years. The fluids of 
such trees could not be very abundant, nor the sys- 
tem ina state of great excitability, so that sudden 
frosts, in our opinion, could not cperate so deadly.— 
This, to us, is one strong objection to Mr. Beecher’s 
theory, which we have room to mention at present. 
This gentleman, however, deserves great credit for 
the industry and ability he has manifested in the 
investigation of this important subject, as well as 
for the deep interest he takes in all that concerns the 
interest of Horticulture. We hope his theory may 
prove true, for as he says, “the scourge can only be 
occasional, and a remedy exists to some exten :” 

1. By selecting for pear trees a warm, dry, early 
soil that will ensure early growth and ripe wood 
before winter scts in. 

2. Select such kinds as are naturally early growers 
and early ripeners of wood. 

3. Where trees are likely to make late growth, 
resort to root pruning to prevent it. 

4. Where blight does appear, cut off the affected 
part as soon as you discover it, and considerably 
below, ~ 

Mr. Beecher concludes his article by calling the 





” 


attention of cultivators to “ Yellows” in the peach 
trees, snd remarks “that it is the opinion of the 
most intelligent cultivators ameng us that the ‘ Yel- 
lows’ aie nothing but the developement of the blight 
according to the peculiar habits of the peach tree.” 
This is a new idea, and one to which we will refer at 
some future time. 





Hovsy’s Magazine or Honticu.ture. —Vew 
Volume. — This eminently useful periodical has just 
closed the tenth year of its existence. For some 
years of that period we have been a constant reader 
of its pages, and take great pleasure in bearing our 
humble testimony to the important services it has 
rendered to every department of Horticulture. 

The Prospectus is issued for a “ new decade or se- 
ries,” and if space permitted us, we should be glad to 
publish it entire. The fellowing paragraph, how- 
ever, will give an idea of the mmportant objects of 
the work : 

“ Horticulture—its science and practice ; the cul- 
tivation of Fruit; the growth of Plants; the man- 
agement of Ornamental plantations ; the cultivation 
of Vegetables ; Hybridization; Grafting and Bud- 
ding ; construction of Green-houses and Pits ;— 
Landscape Gardening ; Floricultural notices ; Pom- 
ological notices; Reviews ; foreign and domestic 
notices ; exhibitions of Horticultural Societies ;— 
replies to queries ; report of the Market ; monthly 
calendar of the garden; with numerous engravings 
illustrating the various subjects treated upon, will 
make up the coming volume of the Magazine. 

“The first number of the new series will appear 
on the Ist of Jan. 1845. It will be printed cn a beau- 
tiful type, on extra fine paper, and will be embellish- 
ed with several engravings. The terms three dol- 
lars a year in advance. The Magazine will not be 
forwarded by mail to any new subscriber without the 
remittance of the amount. No subscriptions recei- 
ved for less than a year, and all to commence and end 
with the volume.” 





Superior Appte.—Mr. T. H. Hyatt, of Roches- 
ter, has left with us a sample of a kind of apple which 
he thinks a seedling. It is medium sized, has a 
thin, smooth skin, of a gelden color, with a rosy 
tinge on one side. It is a fair, beautiful and exceed- 
ingly well flavored apple, ripening from first Nov. 
to Christmas. Whether it be a seedling or not, it 
is certainly a very valuable apple. If it should a 
pear that it has never received a name, we would 
suggest that of Hyatt’s Seedling. —Cultivator. 


We have seen and tasted the apple alluded to above 
and pronounce it an excellent variety of the season. 
It is in fine eating condition now, Dec. 20, and may 
be used a few weeks longer. Flesh white, juicy, 
and of agrecale flavor. It is not quite as large as 
a medium sized swaar, flatish form. We consider it 
well worthy of cultivation. It is said to be a tole- 
rable good bearer. 





Tomato Catsur.—To a gallon skinned tomatoes 
add 4 tablespoonfuls of salt, 4 do. black pepper, half 
a spoonful alispice, 8 red peppers, and 3 spoonfuls 
mustard. All these ingredients must be ground 
fine, and simmered slowly in sharp vinegar for three 


or four hours. As much vinegar is to be used as to 
leave half a gallon of liquor when the process 19 
over. Strain through a wire seive, and bottle, and 
seal from the air. This may be used in two weeks, 
but improves by age, and will keep for several years. 
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MASSACHUSETTS APPLES. 

We have just examined a collection of apples, 
comprising 25 varieties, received by Ellwanger & 
Barry, of the Mount Hope Nurseries, from S. W. 
Cole, Esq., of the “Boston Cultivator.” These, 
with two or three exceptions, are entire strangers to 
Western New York, and many of them are superior 
fruits. We have not space at present to notice or 
describe the varieties minutely, but will do so in fu- 
ture numbers. E. & B. are now making up a col- 
lection of winter apples, of the favorite varieties of 
this region, to send in return to Mr. Cole ; and we 
have reason to believe they will be in no way dis- 
creditable to our orchards. 
We would take this occasion te recommend this 
system of exchanging fruits, to all who feel an inte- 
rest in fruit culture, as one great means of effecting 
improvement. The nurserymen and orchardists of 
the different sections of the country should send to 
each other specimens of their kinds, so that a compa- 
rison might be made, errors detected, and valuable 
kinds made known and disseminated. 
Farmers, and others who may have choice fruit in 
their collection, can give valuable aid in this matter, 
by sending a few specimens of each to the “Ro- 
chester Seed Store,” or the “ Mount Hope Nursery.” 
They may be enveloped in paper, or packed in oats 
or shorts, to keep them from freezing or bruising by 
carriage. 
The name by which each variety is known may be 
written on the paper enveloping the fruit; or the 
specimens may be numbered, and the names written 
opposite the numbers, on a slip of paper. 


America Imports.—Wi.mer’s Liverpool News 
Letter states that the farmers in the cheese manu- 
facturing districts are in a state of the greatest a- 
larm at the recent immensely increased importation 
of American produce, but more particularly of that 
staple. The hay sent hither during the @ast season 
was not of that prime quality to command an extensive 
and profitable sale, though at one period there was a 
scarcity of the article in consequence of the long 
drought, which was, however, corrected by a plenti- 
ful aftermath. The pork would be well received in 
England, if the English mode of cutting and pack- 
ing were adopted. But in cheese, with an improved 
method of churning and making, an immense deal 
may be done. It has already superseded nearly all 
the quantities of that article formerly imported from 
Holland, and the efforts of the American population 
engaged in its production, should now be directed to 
a competition with Cheshire—the seat of England’s 
finest sample of the article. The land owners and 
farmers of the adjacent counties have taken the 
alarm, and met to discuss the subject ; but they are 
satisfied that there is not the slightest chances of 
their getting any additional duty imposed on Amer- 
lean produce by the government, and their only 
hope of excluding it from the British market, is on 
the score of its inferiority ; and in the circumstance 
that the factors have already begun to complain of 
its quality. We should recommend that more time 
should be taken in the manufacture of cheese, in 
America, that a greater pressure should be applied 
to it, that they should be made of greater depth and 
less breadth than at present, that they should be 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANARY BIRDS, BIRD CAGES, CANARY SEED, HEMP 
SEED, CUTTLE FISH BONE, for sale at the Rochester 
Seed Store. 
Dec. 1. B. F. SMITH & CO, 


WINTER SQUASHES. 
= varieties of Winter Crook-neck, Cushaw, Valparaise, 
4 and Nutmeg Squashes ; seven year Pumpkins, Spanish Cheese 
Pumpkins, &c., for sale atthe Rochester Seed Store, 
B. F. SMITH & CO. 
OTICE.—No. 2 of Mr. Colman s “ Tour in Europe” has been 
+ received amd forwarded to out-of-town subscribers, who have 
complied with the terms of subscription. Subscribers will much 
oblige me in remitting any unpaid balances, under frank of Post- 
masters who are authorized by law to do so. 
Subscriptions received as usual, Terms, $5 for ten numbers, 
$2 in advance, $3 on delivery of Sth number. 
JAMES H. WATTS, Agent., No.3 Exchange-St. 
Nov. 20. Rochester, N. Y. 
SAP BUCKETS. 
E are now manufacturing, and have constantly on hand, a 
large quantity of Sap Buckets, which we will sell cheap, 
farmers, and others wishing to purchase, are invited to call at our 
PAIL FACTORY, on Mill-street, at the lower end of Brown's 
Race, next door to Smith & Alcott’s Mill, in the Hydraulic Build- 
ings. Our Buckets are made of first-rate Pine stuff, and warranted 
to be well seasoned. Also, Pails, Cheese-tubs, Keclers, Pine and 
Oak Churns, &c., &c.; for sale wholesale and retail. 
Rochester, 19th of 10th mo., "44. ja3m. 1. BUNKER & CO. 


B. F. SMITH & CO., 
FARMERS’ WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 
No. 4, Front-stneet, Rocuester, N. Y. 
F. SMITH & CO., having received a fall and general assort- 

« mentof FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN, and FLOWER SEEDS, 
worthy of cnitivation in this section of country, confidently recom- 
mend them as being pure, and of the best quality. Their Ca'bage, 
Turnip, and Sbort-top Radish, with several kinds of Dwarf and 
Early Peas, were imported by them from the long-establixheid house 
of R. Wrxcn & Sons, London. Most of the Garden Seeds were 
raised particularly for them, by C. F. Crosman, former propaetor of 
the Seed Store ; and they have no hesitation in saying, that their 
assortment of Seeds is as good as can be found at any establishment 
in the county. 

B. F.8. & Co. have also a large assortment of PLOWS, amongst 
them the celebrated “ Massachusetts Plow,’’ the “ Delano Plow,” and 
others; Sub soil and Side-hill Plows, of different sizes. A com- 
plete assortment of Tools for Gardeners and Nurserymen. 

B. F. SMITH & CO. 























PRINCE'S 
Linnean Botanic Garden and Nu'series, 
FLUSHING L. L, NEAR NEW YORK, 

\ ILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO.’S New descriptive Catalogues 
of Fauit and OxnamMentat Trees and Pants, (34th edition,) 

with prices much below thoee usually charged, and comprising addi- 

tions of over 500 select varieties of Fruits, and 1200 varieties of 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Roses, not in any other American 

Nursery, will be sent to every pest patd applicant. The cost of th 

present edition is above $700, and it is the most complete ever pub- 

lished. 

Also, Prince’s Treatise on Fruits, $2.00 and on the Vine, 1.50, 

and on Roses, 50 cents. Orpers will be executed in a superior 

manner, and forwarded as ordered. WM. R. PRINCE & CO. 

Flushing, October, 1544. 

N. B.—The Public are cautioned agaiast a spurious use of our ti- 

tle and name by a man named Wiuter, who advertises as Winter & 

0. 3m. 








SUB-SOLL PLUWS. 





E have received from Me~srs. Ruggles, Nuurse & Mason, of 
Worcester, Mass., three of their superior SUB-SUIL 


PLOWS, in forni like a genuine Sub-soil Plow, imported by them 


: : . from Scotland. These plows have been thoroughly tested, with 
packed in casks, separated by thin greased boards, onent satisfaction. The State Agricultural Society, which met here 
and that the factors should be allowed 120 Ibs. to | in September last, awarded the frst premium to the Sab- _ - 
the ewt., the Cheshire manufacturers being about to | ™4° by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Prices $7, 50, $11, and §16, 


give only 112 lbs, 








No. 4 Front Street, Rochester. 
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Meteorological Observations, 


MADE AT ROCHESTER. SEVEN MILES FROM LAKE ONTA- 
Rio, BY L. WETHERELL. 
Merzorovocy is a subject that is begiuning to i t all classes 
of people, and is of particular interest to the farmer. His labor is 
mostly performed in the field—concequently, he soon learns tu ob- 
serve the clouds, the direction of the winds, and also the thermome- 
ter and barometer, if he has them ; for upon the favorable operation 
of the laws of the science of meteorology depends the crow wing re- 
— vith alargi peral I will proceed plai 
it without e ng on ge views, I wi to explain 
the following table. The reader will perceive that three daily ob- 
servations are recorded of the thermometer, and two of the barom- 
eter. The first of these is taken about sunrise ; the second, at the 
period of the day, from one to three oclock ; and the third, 
one hour after sunset. The thermometer is sheltered front the di- 
rect and indirect rays of the sun, and at the seme time is exposed to 
the free circulation of the air. 
The depth of rain is given in inches and hundredth. 



































Thermometer.| Barometer. |Wind. 

i 5 te 

eligi ae $ & Observations. 
eVSiGh ag} § 18 

° s = - 
a|g|5°| @ a ja” 

1 | 33 | 33 | Bs | 29.61 | 20.67 | ny ww |Suow—fuir. 

2 | 24 | 34} 25 91 | 30.01 | sw !Clearcloudy, 

3 | 22 | 37 | 35 94 | 29.70 | s# & |Clear—clourly. 

4 | 31 | 40} 34 £2 55 | se |Cloudy—rain. 

5 | 32] 38 | 34 66 62 | & |Cloudy—rain. 

6 | 36 | 39 | 40 71 42 | se |Cloudy—rain. 

7 | 50; 49) 38 00 08 |s w wiCloudy—tain & snow. 

8 | 20 | 6 | 27 68 82 | sw |Fair—snow. 

9 | 22 | 36) 31 iris) 58 w | Pair. 

10 | 32} 26; % 69 $2 | ne |Cloudy—snow. 
1) | 24 | 29 at 85 | .69| se |Cloudy—fair. 
12 24 | 38 | 32 -62 Al | sw |Fair. 

13 | 32 | 38 | 34 30 .20| w |Cloudy—snow. 
14 | 33/38/33} 24 2) se] + on 
15 | 26 | 29 | 26 28 33 |wWNW, ¢ o 
16 | $3; 21/90} 30; asi « | .. “ 
17 | 18 | 28 | 20 40 38 Inwwi -- pa 
18 6 | 21 | 21 .58 45 | w |Pair—snow. 
19 | 22| 25 | 2% 50 62 |w w w/Cloudy—snow. 
20 | 17 | 24] 17 -76 65) ee eo 
2 15 | 26 | 34 50 lll se es ws 
22 | 36 | 42 | 38 10 | #897 | « |Cloudy—rain. 
23 | 32 28.87 


























ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 





Wheat, 80 a 90)Hay, ton, $8 50 9 00) Eggs, doz. 12 14 
Corn, 37} a 40} Wood,cord, 2 00 2 50 Poultry, Ib. 5 6 
Barley, 374 40!Salt, bbl, 1 13, Tallow, 7 
Oats, 25 00/Hams, Ib., 5 6| Hops, 10 11 
Flour, (ret.) 4 25)Pork, bbl. 10 00; Wool, 35 40 
Beans, 75 1 00! “ ewt, 3 25 3 75) Sheep Skins, 50 70 
Apples, 25 38\Beef, “ 200 3 00)GreenH’ds,ib.3 4 
Potatoes, 18 25)Lard, Ib., 5 6; Dry Hides, =: 
Cloverseed, 4 005 00 Butter, 9 12 Calfskins, gr’n.5 6 
Timothy, 1 1 50|\Cheese,cwt.4 00 4 50: Dec. 23, 





BOSTON MARKET—Dec. 17, 1844. 
» Flour.—Demand moderate, and prices without change. 
Genesee, good common Brands, 4,94, and Ohio 4,81 per 
pea 200 bls. Georgetown, at 4,75 ;,100 do extra, at 4,874 
cash. 

Wool.—Prime Saxony fleeces, washed, 45 a 50c.; A- 
merican full blood, do 40 a 42; do three-fourth do 37 a 38; 
do one-half do 35 a 36; one-fourth and common, 30 a 32; 
superfine Northern pulled lamb, 38 a 40, 

Cheese.—Shipping and four meal, 3 a 44; do new 
milk, 4 a 54. 

Brighton Market, Dec. 16, 1844. 

At market 540 Beef Cattle, 1000 Sheep, 960 Swine. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle. We quote extra $5; first quali- 
ty $4.50; second quality $4 a 4,25; third quality 3,50 a 
$4; one voke very fine 5,75. 

Sheep.—Sales from 1,33 to $2. A few stall fed Weth- 
ers 3,25. 

Swine.—Several lots to peddle, 3c for Sows, and 4c for 
Barrows; one lot 34.2 4$. At retail, from 34 to 5c. 





AGENTS FOR THE ROCHESTER SEED 
STORE, AND GENESEE FARMER. 
RESH and Genuine GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS, raised for 
and put up by the Proprietors, may be found, at wholesale and 
retail, at the following places ; and Subscriptions reteived for the 


Genesee Farmer: 














Buffalo, N. Y. W. & G. Bryant, 
Lockport, om S. H. Marks & Co., 
a ee eee = Vibes, 
Le Roy, *- ompkins organ, 
Batavia . 3. V. D. am ome 
York, ee 
Attica, - P. Curtis, 
Movwut Morris, “ K. Sleeper, 
Genesen, ‘ J F. Wyman, 
Cauandaigna, . H. O. Hayes & Co. 
Geneva, ee Hemiup & «‘one, 
Waterloo . Thomas McClintock, 
Auburn, ‘ T. M. Hant, 
Syracuse, oe Foster & Nott, 

ica, ‘ J. E. Warner & Co. 
Oswego, *- D. Canfield, 
Rome, ° Comstock & Johnson, 
Palmyra, ° Hoyt & May, 

th, ° R, L. Underhill & Co. 
Ithaca, ee — . 
Elmira, ° —_— — 
Skaneateles. ee B. 8. Woolcott, 
Zanesville, Ohio, H.S. Stephens, 
Columbus, ee John Miller, 
Wooster, ‘ Samuet Knepper, 
Mount Vernon, ee H.A. Raymond & Co. 
Nework, ee Moor & Wiiliams, 
Sandusky City, ee W.T. & A. K. West, 
Toledo, os Raymond & Co. 
Conneout, oe Samuel T. Fenton, 
Detroit, Mich. J. W. Strong, jr. 
Monroe, os Hosmer Graham, 
Pontiac, ee P. Davis, 
Milford ee Holmes & Brother, 
Ypsilanti, e Edmunds & Co. 
Ann Arbor, “ F. J. B. Crane. 
Marshall, o A. Callender. 
Jonesville, ee Smith, Potter, & Co. 
Hillsdale, ee J. W. Underwoed, 
Adrian, ee D. K. Underwood, 
Lafayette, Inda. J. W. Williams, 
Erie, Pa. Carter & Brothers, 
Hawilton, c.wW. Samuel Kerr & Co. 
Toronto, ee Robert Love, 
Belleville, ee B F. Davy, 
Bath, . ee G. H. Davy & Co. 

, Napanee, es B. F, Davy & Co. 
Brantfurd, ée J. & R. Curtis, 
Simcoe, es J. & R. Curtis, 
Kingston, Ca. A. Thibado, 

Chicago, mm. N. Sherman, jr., & Co. 
Milwaukie, W. T. Holton & Goodall. 


B. F. SMITH & CO., 
Proprietors of the ‘“‘ Genesee Farmer” and the 
Rochester Seed Store. 
_dan. tet, 1844. 
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